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magne. For beginners' purposes, the word rubbish will classify the 
quartette. Then follows DeGreef's Introduction, which certainly marks 
a stage in the growth of sociology, but beginners need to be told 
where to place it and what is most useful in it. After this come Letour- 
neau (name also misspelled), Schaeffle (Bau undLeben), and then the four 
sociological books of Gumplowicz. For beginners these latter would be 
equally useful, to all intents and purposes, if they were together what 
a printer's error has made of the Rassenkampf, viz., a treatise on the 
horse contest. Next in order is Simmel's Ueber sociale Differ enzierung, 
the most abstruse of Simmel's sociological monographs, and, so far as 
I know, untranslated. If Simmel is to be mentioned to beginners, why 
not name " The Problem of Sociology," published in the Annals of the 
American Academy ? Just below, the list continues : "Ward, Dynamic 
Sociology, and the two volumes by Bascom, Sociology and Social Theory ." 
The former of Bascom's books has not even a third-cousinly relation 
to methodology of any sort, and mention of either in such company is 
bathos. The next book named is truly said to be for beginners, but 
why single out that reference when the whole volume is for begin- 
ners? The paragraph concludes with the safe but not sufficient 
propositions : " Introduction to Sociology, by Arthur Fairbanks, contains 
a valuable bibliography. A complete system is aimed at by Professor 
Giddings in Principles of Sociology." 

All this is a jumble where there should be systematic discrimina- 
tion. The book may well confirm respect for Dr. Stuckenberg as a 
thinker, but it will not strongly commend his judgment as a teacher. 

Albion W. Small. 



Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. New York : Mac- 
millan's, 1898. Pp. xii+301. 

Under this well-chosen title Mr. Ward has collected the twelve 
papers published by him in the first two volumes of this Journal. The 
book falls into two parts — Part I, "Social Philosophy," dealing with 
the boundaries of sociology, and Part II, " Social Science," dealing 
with its main features. 

Professor Ward's great scientific knowledge enables him to locate 
and characterize social phenomena in the general scheme of cosmic 
evolution with a rare precision and clearness. His placement of soci- 
ology among the sciences is consequently of classic excellence. Of 
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late years we have had much running of boundary lines by men who 
knew nothing outside of social sciences. Mr. Ward's encyclopaedic 
equipment enables him to brush aside dreary discussions of 'ologies, 
and to mark off the sets of phenomena with which the 'ologies deal. 
It is astonishing how easy and even popular the questions of frontier 
become when handled by a master. 

Of the six chapters that serve to disengage the science from its 
neighboring sciences, the " Relation of Sociology to Anthropology " 
is the best. Here a firm line is drawn between animal and human 
societies by emphasizing the rationality of the latter. Everything that 
is being done to bring to light the processes of socialization and con- 
trol contradicts the easy-going theory that actual society is a spontane- 
ous product due to the social instincts of men. 

At a moment when Tarde, Simmel, Le Bon, and Giddings are 
formulating principles that, being neither political, jural, ethical, nor 
economic, earn the distinctive title of "sociological," it is well to be 
reminded of the inclusive nature of the science. Mr. Ward does not 
regard sociology as an abstract science, pursuing some one principle 
like imitation or consciousness of kind through all its manifestations, 
but as a concrete science, dealing exhaustively with a great order of 
phenomena. It is an ology, not an ics. It is not the fellow but the 
synthesis of the special social sciences such as politics or political 
economy. 

In Part II the idea or forces is strongly marked by such terms as 
"social mechanics," "social genesis," "static," "dynamic." The 
author has been criticised for coining such technical terms as " genet- 
ics," "telics," " telesis," but I doubt not the public will soon take 
kindly to these much -needed words. One who resorts to these six 
chapters for light on the latest topics of discussion will be disappointed. 
Peculiarly equipped as he is for the essentially philosophical questions, 
as to the place and purpose, the scope and divisions of sociology, Mr. 
Ward has properly refused to be drawn aside by special studies on the 
behavior of crowds, the laws of imitation, or the forms of association. 

Certain of the author's positions will not pass unchallenged. He 
regards desires as the only true social forces. But suggestion is a 
great transforming agent when it results in imitations that lift the 
social plane to the level of some invention or initiative. What Tarde 
called "extra-logical imitation " is not easily placed in Mr. Ward's 
classification. Moreover, his psychology is so individualistic as to 
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give scarce room enough for the r61e of suggestion and the direct 
influence of strong personalities in the progress of society. 

Perhaps too much stress is laid on government as guardian of col- 
lective interests and agent of progress. Surely the ideals and aims 
that come to reside in the church, the organization of science, the 
republic of letters, and many voluntary associations, are real safe- 
guards of the collective welfare and forces of progress. Nor can gov- 
ernment be clearly set off from other forms of association by its power 
of control. While it alone can apply physical coercion, the ideals, 
standards, and values that are gradually elaborated in religion, art, or 
literature certainly constrain individuals in the common interest, and 
constitute cases of " collective telesis." 

But while the lines are not quite so clear to us as to him, the dis- 
tinctions Mr. Ward draws in the dynamic department of social science 
will last. In this work he has formulated the principles of his sys- 
tem more cautiously and justly than ever before, and thereby guaran- 
teed them a new measure of influence. The book should be in the 
hands of every mature student of society. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 



